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PREFACE 


TYAME MARGARET COLE, Dr. John Butt, Mr. William Watkins 
and Professor John Harrison have written these four essays on 
Robert Owen to mark the second centenary of his birth. 


Robert Owen was a pioneer in education, in management, in town 
planning and in other fields; but his name will always be associated 
with his work at New Lanark over a quarter of a century in seeking to 
create a new form of industrial enterprise run in the interests of the 
community. He showed at New Lanark that there was no need for the 
antagonisms which divided the community in his time and demonstrated 
the falsity of the fashionable economic doctrine of his day that in- 
exorable economic laws must drive down the living standards of the 
people in spite of the increase in production resulting from the industrial 
revolution. 

He has been criticised by Karl Marx and others for his 
assumption that other employers would follow his example and that 
the ‘‘millenium” would be achieved in a few years; but he nevertheless 
inspired a whole generation of working people with the vision of a 
better society and helped to lay the foundations of the co-operative, 
trade union and socialist movements. Robert Owen’s work at New 
Lanark one hundred and fifty years ago suggests that a real sense of 
community can be achieved in industry by organising production in 
the interests of the community. 

Something like eleven million working days were lost in Britain 
last year by industrial disputes. The world is in the grip of inflation 
and governments in their vain efforts to control it have been imposing 
curbs on demand which have been reducing investment and leading to 
the highest levels of unemployment for many years. No-one seems 
to know how to achieve full employment without inflation in a capitalist 
society. But Robert Owen showed a hundred and fifty years ago that 
there is another way of organising production which would secure for 
workers by hand and by brain the full fruits of their industry upon a 
basis of common ownership. He called for a transformation of the 
basis of ownership right through industry and it may be that it will 
be only by changes of the kind he pioneered that we can make the 
people genuine partners in the process of production, end the exploita- 
tion of man by man and solve the problems that confront us today. 


Robert Owen set the world an example in building a better society. 
The Labour, Trade Union and Co-operative movements pay tribute 
to his achievements on the second centenary of his birth; but the 
whole nation and, indeed, the world needs to recognise not only his 
achievements but the relevance of his ideas to the problems of our own 
time. 
PAUL DERRICK 
Secretary, Robert Owen Bicentenary Association 
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ROBERT OWEN UNTIL AFTER NEW LANARK 


by Margaret Cole 


ROBERT OWEN, the bicentenary of whose birth we are celebrating 
this summer, was in many ways one of the most remarkable—and 
unclassifiable—characters to the history of this country. 


To put it as simply as possible: Robert Owen, a shop-boy from 
Mid-Wales, almost entirely self-made both materially and intellectually, 
reached very early in life the conclusion, against nearly everything 
that was being said and believed by numbers of the articulate classes 
in the early days of the industrial revolution, that the aim of society 
should be to make men happy, and that this could be done, without 
violent revolution, by changing social institutions so as to make them 
humane and reasonable, and by educating all citizens, from first 
childhood, so that they would willingly and happily collaborate in a 
reformed society. He was himself, as all who knew him testified, a 
uniquely reasonable, humane and generous man, who won continual 
affection and admiration and scarcely ever lost his temper with anyone. 
While he was thinking out his gospel of universal co-operation (which 
in his later years was called socialism) he became an outstanding success 
as a manufacturer in the cotton trade, and used the money he made and 
the prestige that he had gained to establish at New Lanark on the Clyde 
a large model factory, a model village, and model schools which for 
something like twenty years were one of the wonders of the world, 
visited by thousands and embodying principles of sense and humanity 
which we have laboriously to re-discover a hundred years later. In a 
time of confusion and distress he tried to go further and persuade the 
country as a whole to adopt his ideas. He failed—partly, we know, 
owing to his own impatience with people who could not see what was 
so clear to him—and lost all his fortune. 


But though he failed with the rulers his message was so attractive 
to the ruled that it became the literal inspiration of the young Labour 
movement whose first efforts were so fiercely stamped out by the 
government in the eighteen-thirties, and continued to influence it long 
after that defeat. It is a very rare thing for one man to be first a highly 
successful business manager, then an efficient practical reformer and 
subsequently a prophet to his generation, all the while throwing out as 
side-issues obviously sensible suggestions. The following pages give a 
very brief account of what he did. 
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Newtown 


Robert Owen was born in May 1771, in the little country town of 
Newtown in Montgomeryshire, one of several children of a man who 
was saddler, ironmonger, postmaster nad general adviser to the 
townsfolk—clearly a strong personality, though we do not know very 
much else about him. Young Owen went to the village school; but by 
the time he was seven years old he had learned all that the school 
could teach him, and Mr. Thickness the schoolmaster then used him 
as a kind of pupil-teacher for the smaller children. He read early and 
omnivorously. Robinson Crusoe, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Paradise Lost, 
Cook’s Voyages, and a history of the world were, he tells us, among 
the books which as a voracious child he devoured in those early years; 
and he used to go and hold forth on them in the house of three neigh- 
bouring ladies, who admiringly called him “the little parson”, and lent 
him more books—some of which, on religious subjects, may have 
started him off on the train of thought which eventually led him to 
think all religions mistaken. He was not, however, at all a prig or a 
bookworm; he was a strong and athletic boy who enjoyed and did well 
in all sports, sang and played the clarinet, and was particularly fond 
of country dancing. But even at that early age, he tells us in the 
autobiography he wrote in his old age, he disliked competition and 
prizes in sports, because it made the losers so unhappy; from the very 
beginning friendly co-operation was what he sought for, and though 
he could be quite obstinate, he was always ready to be reasoned with. 


Stamford and London 


Pretty soon, he felt that school life had no more to give him, and 
began to urge his parents to let him go out and earn his living. For a 
while he served in one of the town’s shops: but there was little scope 
in Newtown, and on his tenth birthday his father provided him with 
two pounds and a stage-coach ticket from Shrewsbury to London, 
where he was to stay with an elder brother until he could find a job. 
Within six weeks he had settled himself in Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
with a Mr. McGuffog a high-class linen-draper. This was a very 
fortunate appointment for Owen. Mr. McGuffog’s clientéle was very 
superior and his goods first-class. He took a fancy to Owen, treated him 
as one of the family, giving him good quarters and plenty of leisure, 
and also teaching him much about the finer points of the trade. Owen 
could in fact have had a pleasant and remunerative career in Stamford; 
but he was ambitious and wanted wider experience. So after three years 
he left, with excellent recommendations, to become an assistant in an 
up-and-coming firm called Flint and Palmer, on London Bridge. This 
was a very busy establishment, “selling at a small profit for quick ready 
cash,” he tells us; and the assistants were worked very hard indeed. 
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They had to be at the counters, with their hair curled and pomaded, by 
eight in the morning, when the shop was opened; and they served the 
continuous stream of customers, snatching meals as best they could, 
until it closed at ten at night—after which they often had to spend three 
hours or more clearing up and making ready for the next day. 

Experience indeed it was, but so strenuous that Owen, though he 
was not unhappy there and was very efficient (quite unlike poor little 
H. G. Wells nearly a century later), had soon had enough of it. For his 
third venture he took post with a Mr. Satterfield, a Manchester draper. 
He had heard that Manchester was what the Americans would call a 
boom town, and it was in Manchester that his business career really 
began—though it began with a setback. 


Manchester 


No young person of fifteen who had eyes in his head, employed in 
the drapery trade, could fail to notice what was happening in Manchester 
and in Lancashire generally during the ’eighties—the enormous increase 
in the factory production of cotton goods and cotton yarn which 
followed the great inventions, and the fortunes that were being made: 
and three years later an acquaintance named Jones, a mechanic, 
suggested that he and Owen should go into partnership as cotton 
spinners. Even though he knew nothing about spinning machinery, 
Owen agreed and borrowed £100 from his brother to start them off. 
But Jones turned out quite incompetent and doubtfully honest, and 
soon walked out to a more lucrative venture, leaving Owen with a 
warehouse, three mule-spinning machines, forty workers and no 
capital. Owen, however, during the few weeks of their association had 
employed his time so effectively in ‘“‘looking very wisely’’ (his own 
words) at what the men in the different departments were doing, as well 
as keeping all the books and accounts himself, that he was able to 
continue in business and in less than a year was netting himself a clear 
six pounds a week profit. At this point he saw in a newspaper the 
advertisement of Mr. Drinkwater, a merchant-manufacturer, for a 
manager for a cotton mill which he had just bought, and promptly 
presented himself as a candidate. Drinkwater, though taken aback by 
this application from a pink-faced lad of barely twenty, convinced 
himself of his capability, engaged him at the salary he asked, and put 
him in sole charge of the new factory and its 500 employees engaged in 
the full process of cotton manufacture from the raw cotton to the 
finished thread, and operating machinery on which Owen had never 
set eyes. 

He did not, however, give this away; but for the first six weeks, 
he tells us, he gave no orders except in answer to a direct enquiry, but 
“looked grave—inspected everything very minutely and examined all 
the drawings and calculations of the machinery.” At the end of this he 
knew a very great deal about the manufacture and organisation of the 
work—in which he made some effective alterations; and was able to 
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contribute some expertise of his own learned from Mr. McGuffog. He 
was, for instance, the first to buy the famous Sea Island cotton, which 
looked very grubby but produced very fine thread at low cost. All in all, 
he did a very good job for his employer, and though Drinkwater did 
not implement a promise to make him a partner he found no difficulty 
in finding men to join him in another company, called the Chorlton 
Twist Company. 

By this time—the mid-nineties—he already had a considerable 
reputation and not only as a master cottonspinner. When he was only 
22 he was invited by the famous medical expert Dr. Thomas Percival of 
the Manchester Board of Health to join the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophic Society. The “Lit and Phil”, which had been founded by 
Dr. Percival in 1781, was one of the most distinguish discussion societies 
in the world; its members and associates included the best-known 
scientists, technologists, and what we should now called sociologists. 
Owen’s chief friend there was the chemist John Dalton, inventor of the 
atomic theory. He read two or three papers there and contributed to 
discussion, and no doubt tried out some of the views on society which 
he was then forming—unfortunately the records of the Lit & Phil per- 
ished during the last war. Owen was also friendly with the American 
pioneer of steamboat navigation, Robert Fulton, and lent him money 
to help him out while experimenting. (There were other pioneers whom 
Owen, always a generous man, helped out with loans and gifts from 
time to time). 


Caroline Dale 


After the formation of the Chorlton Twist Company, Owen's 
income grew fast and he was able to buy a fairly large house instead of 
living in lodgings. He also increased his knowledge of the countryside 
and cities outside Manchester, making journeys in order to extend the 
business. One of these took him to Glasgow with a friend, whose sister 
lived there and who introduced him to a girl named Caroline Dale. 
Caroline was sufficiently taken with his person and his conversation to 
ask him if he would care to see her father’s mills at New Lanark on the 
Upper Clyde. Owen, generally shy with women, jumped at the invitation, 
for David Dale was well known as a rich, enlightened and philanthropic 
millowner and his factory was generally held to be a model of its ktnd. 
When Owen came to see the factory and the village for himself, he did 
not altogether share the enthusiasm—it is possible that Dale, who was 
growing old and had no son of his own, was getting less vigorous in 
attending to its affairs in detail. Nevertheless Owen felt, as he wrote 
long after, that New Lanark would be a very suitable place in which to 
try out an experiment in factory management and community life which 
he had long been developing in his own mind; so considered whether he 
could not get control of it. 

This might seem a fairly presumptuous ambition for a young man 
of only 25 or 26, for Dale’s factory was very much larger than anything 
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he had managed before. But fortune favoured him, for Caroline fell in 
love with him almost immediately and encouraged him to see her again 
in Glasgow. Owen by then was feeling that he needed a wife, and after 
they had met and walked together two or three times, he was sufficiently 
confident to ask her “‘whether her affections were engaged”’. On learning 
that they were not, he posted to New Lanark and there asked David 
Dale—not for his daughter but his mills. Dale was as startled as 
Drinkwater had been, but after he had met Owen’s partners and 
satisfied himself about his financial status, he gave up his natural 
prejudice against the “land-louper” from the south, whom as an 
individual he liked, and after a slightly longer acquaintance agreed to 
accept him as a son-in-law, even though he knew by then that Robert 
was not a religious believer. ““Thou needest to be very right,”’ he said 
in the course of an argument, “‘for thou art very positive’’—which was 
true. 

Robert and Caroline Owen were married in 1799 and in the 
following year went to live in New Lanark. Owen was already managing 
the mills, though he had to change his business partners twice before, 
in 1813, he came to terms with a group of wealthy philanthropists, 
including Jeremy Bentham the philosopher and William Allen the 
Quaker, who were prepared to give him a really free hand and to require 
only 5 per cent return on their capital. 


New Lanark 


Even from the beginning, however, Owen set about changing the 
conditions in New Lanark in support of his beliefs. Inside the factory, 
he stopped altogether the atrocious system of importing pauper child- 
workers from distant parishes, and refused to employ children under 
ten years old; he re-structured the organisation so as to minimise the 
temptation for pilfering, and established visual signs (which he called 
Silent Monitors) for showing the speed and skill of the individual worker; 
he shortened hours of work and abolished all punishment but fines— 
or in the extreme case, dismissal. In the village—the “community’’—he 
cleaned and paved the streets, built an additional room on to the workers’ 
one-roomed hovels, turned out the profiteering and adulterating shop- 
keepers, replacing their wares by good coal and clothes, pure food and 
pure whisky bought by himself in bulk; and even persuaded the villagers 
to try collectively to put the interiors of their houses in order. He did 
this without haste, realising that there was initially a good deal of 
suspicion of his motives—and in fact it was not until 1806 that he 
gained their complete confidence by paying full wages when an embargo 
on cotton imports forced the mills to close down for more than four 
months. It is an unmistakeable proof of Owen’s great business ability, 
as well as of the prosperity of the cotton trade, that he was able to do all 
this, as well as to set up and run the New Lanark schools described 
below, while at the same time making a good living for himself and 
his growing family and rendering the mills so prosperous that when they 
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were sold in 1813 to the last group the price they fetched was nearly 
double the amount which had been paid to David Dale. 


The Schools 


It was education however, particularly of the children, on which 
his heart was set, for he believed that the characters of men, and hence 
the characters of communities, was created by the nature of their 
institutions and of the education which they had received from the start. 
Therefore, as soon as he possibly could, he built schools to take in all 
the children of the community, from the day they could walk alone 
until they entered the factory, which schools could also be used for 
evening Classes and community purposes by those at work and by the 
housewives. The schools were, for their day, an astonishing innovation 
—in fact it is only in quite recent years that any sizeable numbers of 
schools in this country have carried out all the plans which Owen put 
into practice more than 150 years ago. To list the principal items: 

1. He thought education should be natural and spontaneous and the 
children should enjoy it. 

2. He set little store, in the early_stage, by learning out of books, but 
believed that children should learn by means of free discussion, 
question and answer, by exploration and study of the countryside 
(through which he caused paths to be cut), and by extensive provision 
of pictures, maps and charts, and what we should now call Visual 
Aids “‘Children’s questions”, he told his teachers, ‘“‘should always be 
answered promptly, in good temper, and truthfully’. 

3. He did not believe in seating children in tidy rows, but in letting 
them roam about freely, in learning to sing and to dance the dances 
of all countries; and fitted them out with loose-fitting kilts or tunics 
in which they could dance more easily; he said that the little ones 
should be allowed to sleep at any time if they wanted to. 

4, He forbade any sort of punishment or even “harsh critical words”, 
and the strength of his own personality, coupled with his love for 

_ all children and gift for managing them, secured that neither he nor 
the teachers who eventuallly he employed had any “trouble with 
discipline”. (He had to train his teachers, it is true, and it is also 
worth noticing that in his wider plans he threw out the idea that 
the state ought to undertake the training of teachers at its own 
expense). 

Gradually the New Lanark schools were built up and they were an 
enormous and unqualified success, particularly after 1813, when his new 
partnership gave him scope and money for their full development. He 
had earlier. published two Essays on the Formation of Character in 
which he expounded something of his methods and the philosophy 
underlying them; and these, besides exciting the interest of the 1813 
partners, had also been widely read, and not only in England, with the 
result that over the next dozen years visitors came in their thousands— 
Princes, Cabinet Ministers, philosophers, philanthropists, professionals, 
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and hard-headed business men—to look at the schools, the mills, and 
the village, and the villagers, and went away admiring. At the beginning 
of 1816 Owen opened a new building called the Institution for the 
Formation of Character—it was really what we should call a com- 
munity centre for discussion, entertainment and the enjoyment of 
leisure by young and old together—and at the opening he spoke to the 
assembled villagers at length and hopefully about the possible trans- 
formation of society into rational and co-operative living. 

It was pretty clear, already, that something needed to be done. 
For the long French wars were just over, and, as Owen said, “‘the great 
customer of the producers”—which bought up cloth and leather, food 
and arms for the soldiers—had died, and the evils of deflation and 
unemployment were about to be added to the miseries of the early 
industrial system. Owen, the successful business man who had made 
his own factory tolerable and his village a happy place, was bound to 
be drawn into the problems of the country at large. 


Working Conditions 


Conditions in the factories came first and almost accidentally. 
Owen had suggested that the government be asked to reduce the import 
duties on raw cotton. On this the other employers supported him 
enthusiastically, but when he coupled with the suggestion a proposal 
to improve working conditions not one of them would agree. He then 
turned to the government itself, which at this stage was sympathetic, 
and drafted a Bill to forbid the employment of children under 10, to 
limit hours of work for those under 18 to ten and a half, to prohibit 
night work for them, and to enforce this through inspectors appointed 
by the justices of the peace. Sir Robert Peel, father of the Prime Minister 
who afterwards repealed the Corn Laws and himself a cotton-master, 
agreed to introduce legislation into Parliament, but the cotton em- 
ployers fought the whole idea tooth and nail, abusing Owen in most 
scandalous terms. Owen, who had taken the line that any sensible 
(not to say humane) employer would at least pay as much attention to 
the physical condition of his “hands” as he did to his machinery, and 
had seen his young son suffering nightmares about the conditions they 
had found existing in other people’s factories, could not believe that a 
wealthy and growing industry could be allowed to keep young children 
standing twelve hours on end breathing in cotton fluff. But the manu- 
facturers’ lobby was too strong for Peel; he yielded point after point so 
that by the time the Bill became law in 1819 it was, in Owen’s judgment, 
so feeble as to be useless, and he had long before turned his mind to 
the problem of unemployment and the Poor Law. 

The end of the war had, of course, brought a great slump in 
production, and discharged soldiers joined factory workers and farm 
labourers in appealing for help to save them from starving. This help 
would have to come from the Poor Law, i.e. from the parish rates, which 
looked like becoming an intolerable burden upon property-owners, 
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and in 1816 a large public meeting called to consider what could be 
done appointed a committee headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and invited Owen to join it. Owen agreed, and when the committee met 
told them that the reason for the present distress was that owing to the 
new inventions and the inflated conditions of wartime, the powers of 
production had outrun the ability of the common people to purchase 
the products; it was therefore the business of society to reorganise its 
institutions so that both the machines and the labour could be used 
and the results made available to the people. (This was the first statement 
of the idea of “under-consumption”’ which Keynes and others formu- 
lated more than a hundred years later). 


Villages of Co-operation 


To the next meeting of the committee Owen presented a plan for 
dealing with the Poor Law (the immediate necessity) by setting up in 
different districts what he called Villages of Co-operation. Under this 
plan villages rather like New Lanark would be built in areas of intensive 
agriculture carried on by the best and most economical methods, 
surrounded (outside their Green Belt) by productive factories employing 
what labour was not required on the land, and in the villages would be 
found the schools, the churches, the community buildings—including, 
he suggested, communal forms of heating, communal kitchens, and 
possibly communal restaurants. And these village communes, he 
suggested, could easily be started, by the parish, or by a landowner or 
group of landowners, or by a company of individuals—provided that 
the public responsibility for providing both work and a living for all 
concerned was recognised. 

The members of the committee, though somewhat startled, were 
interested, and decided that the best thing was to forward Owen and 
his proposals to a committee of the House of Commons which had 
just been appointed to consider the Poor Law, and whose membership 
included Henry Brougham, the future Lord Chancellor and a friend of 
Owen’s. Owen agreed, but the Parliamentary Committee, after letting 
him kick his heels for two whole days in an ante-room sent him away 
unheard. Owen then made up his mind to appeal to the country over 
their heads: he called a great open meeting at the City of London 
Tavern, and spent some four thousand pounds on having a version 
of his Plan printed in all the leading newspapers and sending 30,000 
copies of every one of them by stage-coach to leading persons in 
every town in the kingdom. By this time he was beginning to develop 
his original Plan into one which would be applicable all over the 
country, but the crowded meeting turned out to contain a member of 
the critics, not only orthodox economists and timid politicians, but 
also radicals who wanted the people to agitate for the Reform of 
Parliament, and were not at all anxious to see them put off by enrolment 
in what one angry radical called “parallelograms of paupers”. Owen 
was not used to opposition. He handled the opposition badly, and when 
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a later meeting, equally packed, proved even more critical, he lost his 
head and broke off his argument to deliver a diatribe against all 
revealed religions as keeping the people in such ignorance that they 
could not recognise truth when it was explained to them. 


The Report to the County of Lanark 


This explosion lost him the support of the bishops—and of the 
Times, which had at first been favourable—but not much else. People 
were inclined to write it off as a piece of foolishness on the part of a 
distinguished industrialist and philanthropist whose heart was never- 
theless very much in the right place; New Lanark, and the schools 
were growing and flourishing, and spreading Owen’s ideas about 
education, environment and community far outside London, and even 
outside the United Kingdom. People read, or heard of, Owen declaring 
that it would be right for wages to be high, so that they could afford 
to buy the products of the new technology, that the State should 
provide employment if necessary by initiating public works like roads 
and bridges, and that it should as an obvious necessity arrange for the 
taking of a proper national census of production—and thought it 
commonsense: when they found him saying that if men were wisely 
educated and brought up in harmony they would live in happy 
collaboration, that retributive punishment was not only cruel but 
stupid, because bad conduct was caused by bad upbringing and bad 
surroundings, their hearts eagerly accepted this optimism. Almost 
immediately after the London meeting, Owen was invited to go to 
France as guest of the French Academy. He set off with an introduction 
from his friend the Duke of Kent (father of Queen Victoria) to Louis 
Phillipe and spent some time being lionised all over Europe and having 
pamphlets on his philosophy and his practical suggestions conveyed 
by the British Foreign Secretary to the Congress of the Powers at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Not long after his return to Britain, he was asked by 
the leading men of the county of Lanark to advise them on what they 
ought to do to relieve distress, and responded by producing a full 
detailed report on what ought to be done, not in one county merely, 
but over the country as a whole, which remains to this day the best 
and clearest exposition of “Mr. Owen’s Plan” and the principles 
underlying it. 

The report deeply impressed the gentlemen of Lanark, some of 
whom began to make efforts to carry out part of it. But before long 
New Lanark itself ran into trouble. One or two of Owen’s latest 
partners, particularly William Allen the Quaker, began to feel serious 
doubts about the whole venture. Not on financial grounds, for they 
were receiving their interest and they were not greedy men; but the 
rumours of Owen’s “atheism” upset the Quaker—who was also much 
concerned with the casual freedom in the schools, and the fact that 
the children were taught singing and dancing and that the little boys 
wore kilts and no trousers. There was no evidence that Owen preached 
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atheism on the premises; Allen’s request to give an address to the 
schools on Christianity was readily granted, and one other visitor at 
least found a bible beside his bed. But the local ministers were very 
resentful of what they would have called the tone of the place; they 
circulated a number of slanderous stories, and Owen, who by now was 
often away from New Lanark and receiving a good deal of uncritical 
admiration elsewhere, was probably not paying enough attention to 
affairs in his own bailiwick. At any rate, after much fussing, Allen and 
two of the other partners came to New Lanark and presented Owen 
with an ultimatum. He must dismiss some of the teachers and bring in 
a more orthodox instructor to be head of the schools; dancing must 
no longer be taught and music only in the form of psalms; Scripture 
was to be a regular part of the curriculum, and “all males as they 
arrive at the age of six should wear trousers or drawers.” 


New Harmony 


Owen gave way. He could not do anything else, as he was not in 
full control of the finances; and it seems quite probable that having 
found such large new worlds to conquer, he had ceased to feel keen 
interest in a kingdom of only two or three thousand souls. When in 
1824, he heard that an emigré religious community called the Rappites, 
who had settled in America, on the banks of the river Wabash in 
Indiana, wished to sell their settlements and move on, he thought at 
once that it was an ideal site for an experimental community. Leaving 
his eldest son in charge of New Lanark mills, he rushed over to America 
to have a look at the property, and incidently to deliver two lectures 
in Washington to crowded audiences which included the President of 
the United States and other dignitaries. Within three months he had 
bought the place lock, stock and barrel, with all its land, for £20,000; 
and even before that he had issued public invitations to anybody 
interested to come and join “a preliminary society for the Community 
of Equality to be called New Harmony”—a model of which he 
exhibited. 

The idea of communities was not new to Americans, and entrants 
arrived in the hundreds; others came from England, among them 
distinguished scientists, educationalists and philosophers. By the 
autumn of 1825 the Community had started in a blaze of hopeful 
excitement; using modern terms, it seems to have been something of a 
cross between a summer school and a kibbutz. 

But Owen had been in far too much of a hurry. Long past were 
the days when he learned his business gradually “by looking very 
wisely at the men in the different departments”. He now believed he 
knew it all and nobody could tell him anything. He did not draw up a 
proper contract of sale, which made considerable trouble later: un- 
fortunately, he refused to make any sort of selection among the 
applicants, with the result that not only did some get in who for one 
reason or other were unsuited to life in a free community of any kind; 
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more seriously, the intake of both men and materials was unbalanced, 
so that craftsmen for example, arrived to find neither workshops nor 
builders or building materials to put them up. Consequently the 
idealist and happy opening could not be maintained for more than a 
year of two. Quarrels developed, and by 1828 Owen, having lost 
four-fifth’s of his whole fortune and failed to induce the community to 
work to his prescriptions, decided that it was not the Co-operative 
Village of his dreams and cleared out—leaving however a considerable 
legacy of educational experiment and scientific study which continued 
in New Harmony long after he had gone. His own convictions were 
unimpaired by the failure; after leaving New Harmony he addressed 
more meetings in the States before returning to England—where he 
found quite unexpectedly, a whole complex of newly-born working- 
class organisations, Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, eagerly 
drinking in the message of the reformer from New Lanark and ready 
to put themselves under his guidance. 


ROBERT OWEN AND TRADE UNIONISM 


by John Butt 


\ HEN in 1828 Robert Owen returned to Britain from the United 

States after the failure of his communitarian experiment at New 
Harmony, he soon found himself at the head of a working-class 
movement. In the 1820s large numbers of co-operative societies were 
founded, and with the repeal of Combination Laws (1824-5) increasingly 
powerful trade unions emerged. Underpinning this florescence of 
practical working-class radicalism was the reception of Owen’s theories 
taken from A New View of Society (1813) and Report to the County of 
Lanark (1820). In particular, three writers—John Gray, William 
Thompson and Thomas Hodgskin—refined Owen’s views and in the 
process developed a system of socialist economics which, in turn, was to 
have a great influence on Marx. Hodgskin’s Labour Defended (1825), 
Gray’s Lecture on Human Happiness (1825) and Thompson’s Labour 
Rewarded (1827) started from a common acceptance of the labour 
theory of value and the assertion that capital represented merely the 
fruits of past labour kept in reserve. The lesson they taught intelligent 
working men was that they should attempt to gain the full benefit of 
their efforts. Thompson regarded it as inevitable that “hostile camps of 
the employers and labourers are everywhere formed”. 

Despite the undoubted influence of Godwin, Bentham and Rilcardo 
on these writers, their main source of inspiration was Owenism, for it 
was Owen who had pointed out the paradox of “poverty in the midst 
of plenty” and the alternative possibility of the good life, free from 
insecurity and want, if society was reformed according to his principles. 
Whereas the Luddites had smashed machines which they regarded as 
the main cause of working-class poverty, Owen taught that the real 
enemy was the competitive ethos which devalued human labour by the 
unplanned application of machinery. In a rational economic system, 
Owen taught, men would not be displaced willy-nilly by !abour-saving 
inventions and wages forced downwards. Instead, machinery would be 
used to reduce the hours of work and to raise the general standard of 
living for all. The result would form the economic basis for the 
millennium: 

“These principles breathe universal love of our fellow beings; 

industry among all classes; equality of privileges for all the human 

race; peace and goodwill to all mankind; the equal distribution 

of labour and wealth, and universal knowledge and happiness’’. 
Thus ran the editorial in the first number of the Owenite Co-operative 
Miscellany (January 1830). 

Inevitably, Owenism had a great appeal to working men. Owenites 
became leaders of working-class institutions—co-operative societies and 
trade unions. Among the most important union leaders of this period 
was the Owenite Irishman, John Doherty, who in the late 1820s favoured 
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a ‘General Union of Trades’ in Lancashire as a defence against the 
great economic power of the employers. This was one of a number of 
contemporary attempts at trade-union unity, and on 6 March 1830 
Doherty started the United Trades’ Cooperative Journal as the paper of 
Lancashire working-class solidarity. Based on Manchester but with 
local unions of trades in other Lancashire towns, this general union 
became the basis for the formation of the National Association for the 
Protection of Labour. From Lancashire this organisation spread into 
Yorkshire and more extensively into the Midlands, and on | January 
1831 The Voice of the People replaced the United Trades’ Cooperative 
Journal as the official organ of N.A.P.L. The dignity of labour and the 
right of every man to a decent standard of life were constant subjects 
in its columns—and more practically, better wages, fewer hours and 
the end of child labour. 


Local Trade Unions 


Yet the difficulties of building up a nationally organised general 
union from Lancashire were considerable in an age when railways were 
in their infancy and government-sponsored repression of unionism was 
commonplace. Local initiatives by Lancashire employers reduced the 
effectiveness of the spinners’ union, the most militantly effective 
pressure group in the county. Workers’ energies in Yorkshire led to the 
formation of short-time committees there, concentrating on the attrac- 
tive but limited objective of the ten-hour day. In March 1831 the London 
trades formed a federal Metropolitan Trades’ Union aimed at parlia- 
mentary reform and reduced hours of labour. But when Doherty went 
to London to secure support for N.A.P.L., he had little success. Indeed, 
on his return, his Manchester committee opposed his suggestion that 
they move to London, and the quarrel became so deep that Doherty 
left the N.A.P.L. 

However, in the early 1830s trade unionism was growing in most 
industrial districts. With it, mainly because of ignorance and super- 
Sstition, persisted older forms of secret society ritual—initiation cere- 
monies and the taking of oaths, the latter being illegal under an Act 
of 1797. These pathetic symbols of solidarity were far less important 
than the need to prevent discrimination against men on the trade union 
committee. It was the need for security that encouraged secrecy, and 
this must be clearly separated from the acceptance of ritual, which in 
reality was a grave weakness. 

The prevalence of sub-contracting in British industry, especially 
in the textile trades whose spinners commonly employed child labour, 
provided a stick with which to beat trade unionists during the ten-hours 
campaign. Manufacturers argued effectively that factory children were 
being used as a cover by trade unionists who employed them and 
sometimes beat them. To reduce children’s working hours would bring 
financial ruin, since the hours of all adult labour would commonly have 
to be reduced—and any sensible man knew that all the profit was made 
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in the last hour of the working day! When the 1833 Factory Act 
became law, it was much more limited than many trade unionists had 
hoped; their main demand—a working day of ten hours—was not won 
until 1847 and even then, not for all workers. 


The Grand National Consolidated 


It was against the background of general agitation for causes which 
Owen had long espoused—shorter hours, the end of child labour, 
co-operative action, and labour exchanges—that the formation of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades Union should be seen. On 13 
February 1834 trade union delegates met in London to form a single 
body of trade unionists in Britain. Robert Owen was not at first a 
member but the inspiration of his ideas is clearly apparent in its 
constitution. Its syndicalist aspirations owed much to his writings in 
Crisis during October 1833: 

“national arrangements shall be formed to include all the working 
classes in the great organisation .. .” 

Within a few weeks the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
enrolled between half a million and a million members, according to 
several reports. James Morrison’s Pioneer, formerly the journal of the 
Builders’ Union, became the official paper of the G.N.C.T.U. On 22 
February 1834 Morrison waxed lyrical on the development of the new 
union: 

“Our little snowbalis have all been rolled together and formed 

into a mighty avalanche.” 
Essentially, the G.N.C.T.U. was mainly composed of skilled artisans, 
and their objectives, although accepted by Robert Owen, involved 
methods, notably the use of the strike weapon, which generally he 
opposed. Employers equally used lockouts to try to break the 
G.N.C.T.U., and the government backed them as far as it was able 
within the existing law. However, such was the fear among the proper- 
tied classes that The Times clamoured for outright suppression and the 
re-enactment of the Combination Laws. 

The Whig government, so representative of the landed interest and 
yet so sympathetic to industrialists, found an ideal opportunity for 
demonstrating its practical sympathy for employers. In March 1834 six 
agricultural labourers from Dorset were sentenced to seven-years 
transportation for administering unlawful oaths in their newly formed 
branch of G.N.C.T.U. Great protest meetings were held up and down 
the country. The Grand National concentrated its efforts on a monster 
procession to present a petition against the sentence. And Robert Owen 
joined G.N.C.T.U. by way of the ‘Grand Miscellaneous Lodge’, 
organised in April 1834 with Owenites such as Samuel Austin in key 
positions. The Whig government remained unmoved by the procession 
or the petition. The Tolpuddle Martyrs were transported with indecent 
haste and became an immortal part of trade union history. 
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Attempts by G.N.C.T.U. to aid strikers and those locked out were 
gradually rendered ineffectual through lack of funds. Member unions, 
such as the London Tailors, embarked upon precipitate strike action 
without any effective control from the centre. The collection of funds 
and levies became difficult as the down-swing in the trade cycle in 1834 
reduced the number of members in work. Employers vigorously broke 
local branches of the union, especially in the Yorkshire textile districts, 
by requiring all workers to renounce G.N.C.T.U. and to sign ‘the 
document’, a “yellow-dog” contract making this renunciation binding. 

Discord among the leadership did not mend matters. Owen 
disapproved of violence and favoured moral regeneration as a method 
much to be preferred to the strike. He had no time for class hatred or 
conflict. Despite his occasionally wild sectarian language, he was 
essentially a believer in social harmony rather than disharmony. Earlier 
he had proclaimed: 

“T now give you a short outline of the great changes which are in 

contemplation and which shall come suddenly upon Society, like a 

thief in the night. This change is to be accomplished not by 

violence, bloodshed, or any species of injustice. We have long 

since discovered that as long as Master contends with Master no 

improvement, either for man or master, will be possible . . .” 
And at the sixth Co-operative Congress he made it clear that he was 
thinking of a grand union of masters and men. This may well explain 
his slowness to join the G.N.C.T.U. and the significance to him of the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs. 


A New Society 


Such a union of employers and employed had even less practicality 
then than it might have now. But Owen’s idea depended upon his 
millenarianism. Fundamentally, he was a sectarian not a trade unionist. 
He was a prophet of a new society rather than a man concerned with the 
bread-and-butter issues of day-to-day unionism. He displayed no 
tolerance for those who thought in terms of limited short-term gains. 
Equally, many of the members of G.N.C.T.U. had little time for Owen’s 
unorthodox religious views and even less for his grand schemes. His 
paternalistic attitude to working-class causes was made most obvious 
when he dismissed his two principal lieutenants, J. E. Smith and James 
Morrison. Morrison’s Pioneer did not publish after July 1834 and the 
Crisis, edited by Smith, was closed down by Owen in August. 

By August 1834 the G.N.C.T.U. was clearly in a state of disarray 
bereft of its main organs. At a meeting of delegates in London called by 
Owen it was renamed, in accordance with Owen’s real wishes, the 
British and Foreign Consolidated Association of Industry, Humanity 
and Knowledge. Owen was elected Grand Master, and it was decided 
‘to reconcile the masters and operatives’. Although Owen had earlier 
subscribed to the view that a general strike might be necessary to secure 
an eight-hour day and a better life for working people, he thought it 
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should be conducted without class hatred or violence. He expected 
“superior minds among all classes of society, male and female” to rally 
to the call, and ‘the thief in the night’ would be the conscience of rich 
and poor alike, for all could take “ta new view of society’’. 

Owenism temporarily became a mass movement in the early 1830s 
and in the process it seems that Owen himself became more radical. 
His was too grandiose a vision for those with practical experience as 
employees on the shop-floor. But the true lesson of G.N.C.T.U. is that 
it demonstrated the perpetual difficulty of organising a national body of 
all trade unions able to reconcile adequate member discipline with 
wide political, social and economic aims. The trade union phase of 
Owenism foundered upon this very rock—and Robert Owen moved 
next into aclear sectarian position as the ‘Social Father’ of a diminishing 
band of loyal Owenites. 
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ROBERT OWEN 
AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


by William P. Watkins 


THE Co-operative Movement was in its early days described by 

William Hazlitt as ‘a slip of Owenism grafted upon a stock of 
common sense”. This metaphor is not merely more apt, but also more 
accurate, than to call Owen the ‘father’? of Co-operation. For one 
thing, there were co-operatives in Britain before Owen enunciated his 
plan of a new society, and even before he was born. Voluntary as- 
sociations, some of them with philanthropic participation or en- 
couragement, for self-supply of flour, bread or other victuals or for 
carrying on a trade in a common workshop, were known from the 
middle of the 18th century onwards. They represented, as P. A. Kropot- 
kin pointed out, a very natural recourse to mutual aid as a means of 
getting the best living possible out of barely adequate money wages, 
or perhaps of increasing those wages. They also represented Hazlitt’s 
“stock of common sense’, and since no nation possesses a monopoly 
of common sense they had their counterparts in other European 
countries already under the shadow of the impending industrial 
revolution. 


These Co-operatives however, scarcely represented a movement, 
as that term came to be understood in the following century. Not only 
were they more or less isolated, despite a certain amount of imitation 
from one locality to another, but their aims were limited to the 
immediate economic needs and purposes of their promoters or members. 


The term ‘Co-operative’ had not yet been invented to include them 
in one general category. The idea that they might be precursors of a 
novel economic system, divergent from the general business practice of 
their day, had probably never entered their members’ heads. It is 
precisely this idea which Robert Owen and his followers were destined 
to supply and which, grafted upon the common sense and neighbourly 
spirit of British working people, bore fruit, not so much in Owen’s 
long life-time, as in the half-century which followed it. To describe 
briefly the process by which Owen’s belief in a new form of social 
organisation and a ‘new moral world’ became harnessed to associated 
labour, shop-keeping and housing is the purpose of the present essay. 


Robert Owen’s plan of community organisation evolved, as is 
well-known, from his critique of the poor-law and its administration 
and was first submitted to government authorities, national and local. 
He did not conceive that any other agencies would or could raise 
capital in the volume required to establish communities in any con- 
siderable numbers. His first approaches to working people were made 
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with the object of preparing them to adapt themselves to the new 
modes of living and working, in which he was confident, they would 
be called upon by their rulers to participate. In the event, however, 
the authorities and governing classes rejected his plan, not entirely on 
its merits, but because the unorthodox ideas Owen propounded on 
economics, religion and marriage destroyed their confidence in him. 


It was mainly the wage-earners, excluded from the parliamentary 
franchise and oppressed by the Combination and Corn Laws, who 
saw practical advantages and hope for the future in Owen’s plan. 


The Economist 


This was first communicated to them in ‘The Economist’, ‘a 
periodical paper explanatory of the new system of society projected by 
Robert Owen, Esq.” published in London weekly throughout the 
year 1821. Over against the business world’s belief in unrestricted 
competition, “The Economist’ proclaimed the need for “‘unrestricted 
co-operation for every purpose of social life’. It coined the term 
“Co-operative Society’ and its propaganda found its practical counter- 
part in the Co-operative and Economical Society which projected the 
establishment of a community of 250 families living close together in 
central London so as to enjoy the advantages of common services for 
eating, schooling, house-cleaning and medical care. Of greater import- 
ance was the formation a few years later of the London Co-operative 
Society which through its lectures and public debates, its contacts with 
people throughout the country interested in co-operative and community 
schemes, and its publications, which include ‘The Co-operative 
Magazine’, became the intellectual centre of the movement. 


The key to community development was the provision of capital. 
Owen, taught by his experience at New Lanark, never under-estimated 
the amount of capital required, even for a single community, but there 
were others who saw no prospect of any body of working men 
accumulating out of their savings such sums as Owen named, or even 
the £5,000 or £6,000 considered by William Thompson, an advocate of 
Owen’s system because it would enable the workers to enjoy the whole 
product of their labour, to be the necessary minimum for starting 
operations. 


From the numberless discussions which went on amongst the local 
groups of sympathisers and in the pages of ‘The Co-operative Maga- 
zine’ there emerged in time two vitally important conclusions. One 
was that community organisation could only be approached indirectly 
through co-operative efforts for which working people were willing to 
join together as producers or consumers. In the one case they could 
add to their incomes; in the other they could save on their spendings. 
In both cases, if they were successful, they would earn profits which 
could be earmarked for a capital fund for their projected community. 
The common workshop and retail store thus acquired added value for 
the future, over and above the immediate economic advantages of 
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steadier employment and higher wages in one case, cheaper and purer 
commodities in the other. The repeal of the Combination Acts en- 
couraged not only trade unionism, but every kind of workers’ associa- 
tion and especially friendly societies and co-operatives. Thus from the 
middle 1820’s a Co-operative Movement in the real sense began to 
emerge with definite social, as well as economic, aims, with increasing 
clarity about its proper principles and methods and with a growing 
sense of unity derived from common activities. 

The other conclusion reached by the leaders of the London 
Co-operative Society and their associates was that co-operation as 
they understood and propagated it, must be kept clearly separate from 
Robert Owen’s opinions on non-economic matters. 

The ‘Co-operative Magazine’ bluntly stated in its first issue that 
its aim was not “to support Owenism but to call the attention of the 
public to the principles of mutual co-operation and equal distribution 
of which Mr. Owen is a powerful advocate.” 


Co-operative Stores 


Among the different forms of co-operative effort characteristic of 
the 1820’s and 1830’s direct attempts at community organisation were 
the least and co-operatives stores the most numerous. The community 
projects recorded in the co-operative journals at the time numbered a 
dozen or less and fewer still achieved even temporary practical success. 
On the other hand, the stores in a few years increased to several 
hundred, spread widely over Great Britain, and there were many 
associations which were able to advance from store-keeping to the 
employment of shoe-makers, tailors and other craftsmen to supply 
some of their members’ needs. Dr. William King began in 1828 at 
Brighton to publish ‘The Co-operator’, a monthly four-page tract in 
which he expounded the methods and stages by which a trading 
association might accumulate capital and develop into a self- 
governing and self-supporting commiunty, employing its own members 
and capital upon its own land. The tract circulated widely amongst 
the movement’s leadership, some of whom bound up the 28 monthly 
issues in a single volume. It was probably more influential in helping 
co-operators to define their ideals and principles than persuading them 
to adopt sound business practices and organise education for their 
members, but its influence was by no means exhausted when the first 
Co-operative Movement died away in the middle 1830's. 

Robert Owen, after his own unsuccessful attempt at community 
organisation at New Harmony, Indiana, returned to England but by 
1828 had severed his connection with the mills and the village of New 
Lanark. From London he began to play an active role in various kinds 
of workers’ organisations and published a weekly paper, the ‘Crisis’, 
in order to spread his ideas. In the field of economic organisation he 
was chiefly interested in promoting ‘“‘equitable labour exchanges’’ the 
purpose of which was to enable co-operative societies which engaged 
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in manufacture to market surplus products not required by their own 
membership. The same sort of exchange bazaar would also serve to 
assist unemployed workmen of different trades who needed one 
another’s products. For a time the exchanges applied the labour theory 
of value, selling and paying for goods with a paper currency of their 
own. 


Co-operative Congresses 


At this period Owen was also in touch with the leaders of the 
Co-operative Movement who had been able from 1831 onward to 
organise half-yearly national congresses. Owen presided over the 
congress held in London in 1832, easily the most important of the 
series because of the statement of aims and principles it adopted for the 
guidance of societies, besides the plan of propaganda organisation, 
including the employment of social missionaries, to be applied regionally 
over the country. The congress found it necessary however, to emphasise 
that “Whereas the Co-operative world contains persons of all religious 
sects and of all political parties, it is unanimously resolved that co- 
operators as such are not identified with any religious, irreligious, or 
political tenets whatever, neither those of Mr. Owen nor any other 
individual.” 

The Co-operative Congresses came to an end in 1835, not to be 
revived until 1869. Robert Owen had meanwhile transferred his 
attention to the trade unions and played a leading role in the formation 
of the Grand Consolidated Trades Union of 1834. There were plenty 
of working people who deserted Co-operation for militant trade 
unionism and political movements such as Chartism which seemed to 
promise more rapid results. The Co-operative idea was kept alive 
among the much smaller band of devoted Owenites who firmly believed, 
along with their ‘social father’, that the economic and political crises 
of their times heralded the coming of a social millennium and the new 
moral world. 

‘After the collapse of the great trade union organisation, Owen 
rallied his disciples in 1835 under the banner of the Association of 
All Classes of All Nations, a remarkable anticipation of the International 
Co-operative Alliance which was founded sixty years later. The material 
achievements of the association were insignificant. Robert Owen toured 
Europe in 1837 without winning the slightest support from any other 
country. A foreign department opened in London has left no evidence 
of activity. Nevertheless, the Association’s statutes adopted in 1837, 
expressed, in phraseology still familiar to co-operators of today, 
essential ideas of the Co-operative social philosophy. Its practical 
object was a complete change in the character and conditions of 
mankind effected by reason and peaceful means through the introduc- 
tion of a well-considered, just and natural system of common ownership, 
created by the members without violating existing property rights. The 
movement should be organised through a central co-operative society, 
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operating presumably from London with branches all over the world. 

The foundation of communities of united interests, coupled with 
educational propaganda of all kinds, would create a public opinion 
favourable to the comprehensive changes proposed. The belief that 
people should be united without distinction of race, creed or colour; 
that society could be transformed by a new economic system based on 
common ownership and the regulation of the exchange of products by 
equitable principles; that education and character training should go 
hand in hand with business organisation, were tenets of the Association 
of all Classes of All Nations which are still valid for the International 
Co-operative Movement of the twentieth century. 


The Rochdale Pioneers 


After almost a decade interest and belief in Co-operation, which 
had been kept alive mainly by the social missionaries and publications 
of the Owenites, were revived through the successful establishment of 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society in 1844. The constitutions, 
rules and business practices of this distributive co-operative society set 
the pattern for successful consumers’ co-operation throughout the 
world. Although professed followers of Robert Owen were only one 
element which took part in its formation, their influence was strong 
enough to ensure that the society’s ultimate aims and programme of 
development were essentially Owenite. The statement of objects placed 
at the head of its rules envisaged the establishment of a store for the 
supply of consumers’ goods; the provision of houses; the establishment 
of productive enterprises to employ members suffering from low wages 
or out of work; the acquisition of land for cultivation, also to provide 
employment, and finally declared “that, as soon as practicable, this 
society shall proceed to arrange the powers of production, distribution, 
education and government, or in other words, to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united interests, or assist other societies in 
establishing such colonies.” 

Although more than a century has passed, the Rochdale Society 
has never completed this programme of intensive development. The 
evolution of the Co-operative Movement has been determined by that 
of the economic system as a whole away from self-sufficiency and 
towards an ever more elaborate division of labour and the growth of a 
world-wide system of exchange. Co-operative development has accord- 
ingly been extensive, segmental and therefore, for the most part, 
superficial and loosely co-ordinated. In other words, the Owenite ideal 
of “unrestrained co-operation for every purpose of social life” has been 
substituted by limited co-operation for specific economic objects, 
according to the dominating interests and needs of co-operators, 
whether as consumers or producers. In Great Britain, and in most other 
countries of advanced industrial development, the Co-operative 
Movement consists of several branches: agricultural, artisanal, con- 
sumers’, credit, housing, workers’ productive societies, organised in 
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autonomous federations, maintaining mostly unco-ordinated, although 
friendly, relations with one another. For this reason, although “‘inter- 
co-operative relations’’ have been for half-a-century a specialised study, 
progress towards integration is slower than modern competitive 
conditions demand. 

This, however, does not signify that in the International Co- 
operative Movement of today the influence of Robert Owen is a spent 
force. Obviously, in the course of time this influence has been modified, 
as wellasreinforced, by that of other thinkers and pioneers. Nevertheless, 
some of Owen’s ideas and aims, which in Great Britain were con- 
descendingly dismissed as utopian in the nineteenth century, have 
proved capable of realisation elsewhere in the twentieth. Many examples 
in Israel and Mexico demonstrate that the free co-operative community 
living on its own land can be a useful instrument of agricultural progress 
in a developing country. Since the second World War communities 
based on industry rather than agriculture have existed in France. There 
is a whole school of Co-operative sociologists, international in its 
composition, which has been pointing out for some years past the 
shortcomings of the segmental development of the Co-operative 
Movement and the advantages of intensive development through 
multi-purpose co-operative communities, instead of specialised societies 
and federations. The widespread adoption of co-operative organisation 
for low-cost housing with common provision of social services has 
enlarged the possibilities of combining co-operative estate management 
with retail distribution and consumer credit, as an approximation to 
the community idea suitable for modern urban or suburban living 
conditions. 


Co-operative Principles 


The foregoing facts are possibly less convincing than a comparison 
between the co-operative ideas and principles preached by Robert Owen 
and his followers and the report on the Principles of Co-operation 
submitted by a special commission of the International Co-operative 
Alliance to its congress and adopted with virtual unanimity in 1966. 
The Commission’s task was to examine the Principles of Rochdale, 
that is, the rules and practices of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ 
Society, the relation of which to Owen’s teaching has already been 
pointed out in the present essay, but the Commission emphasised at the 
outset of its report, that its studies and consultations had revealed the 
“historical continuity which connects the pioneers of Co-operation in 
the early stages of the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century, 
even before the Rochdale Pioneers, with the pioneers of the newly 
developing regions of the twentieth.” 

But there is not merely historical continuity. The substance of the 
Owenite conception of Co-operation is still present and alive in the 
statement of the Commission that “Co-operation at its best aims at 
something beyond promotion of the interests of the individual members. 
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The object is rather to promote the progress and welfare of humanity.”’ 
It is present again in the declarations of principle that membership of a 
co-operative should be “voluntary but available without artificial 
restrictions or any social, political or religious discrimination, to all 
persons willing to accept the responsibilities of membership,” and again 
that “‘ all co-operative societies should make provision for the education 
of their members, officers and employees and of the general public in 
the principles and techniques of Co-operation, both economic and 
democratic.”” Thus the Commission’s investigation, prompted to a large 
extent by the fear that Co-operative principles needed revision in the 
light of contemporary co-operative conditions, finally resulted in the 
confirmation of the Movement’s fundamental ideas and attitudes, 
derived in the main from Owen’s efforts to propagate a ‘new’ view of 
society. It was Owen who, in George Jacob Holyoake’s words, “‘set 
men’s minds on the track of Co-operation.” 
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ROBERT OWEN AND THE COMMUNITIES 


by John Harrison 


‘TWO hundred years after his birth Robert Owen is still popularly 

regarded as “the father of British socialism’. It is not always 
remembered, however, that the socialism he advocated was co-operative 
or community socialism. Owen did not think along the lines of the later 
socialists of the 1880’s. His approach was basically unpolitical and he 
rejected the notion of class struggle as a means of social change. Instead, 
he believed in communitarianism as a method of social reform. Society, 
he argued, was to be radically transformed by means of experimental 
communities, and this he regarded as a valid alternative to other 
methods of effecting change, such as revolution or legislation. The 
foundation of communities was not a series of more-or-less accidental 
happenings, but the attempt to put into practice a coherent theory of 
social change. 


Owen arrived at a communitarian position for several reasons. 
First, like some other contemporaries, he felt that a sense of community 
was an essential element for satisfactory human relationships in any 
society. The absence of such community he diagnosed as the chief ill of 
British society in the early nineteenth century; society was fragmented 
and turned against itself. In his efforts to restore harmony to society 
Owen became a socialist and was led to condemn all institutions which 
“individualised” man. Second, given his doctrine of character formation 
and the importance of educational influences, it was logical! to seek a 
more favourable environment than early industrial capitalism. In order 
to build the new moral world it was necessary to withdraw partially from 
existing society and its corrupting influences. Third, the building of 
communities (unlike most other types of social reform) could be begun 
right away, without any violence or mass support or disruption of the 
state. It was radical (in that it rejected the values and institutions of 
contemporary society) and it was practicable (at any rate for anyone, 
like Owen, who could raise the necessary capital). Fourth, in his appeal 
for support Owen was able to draw upon traditions of community 
which were familiar in various forms in both Britain and America. 
His new views of society could thus be presented as novel but not 
outrageous—a requirement essential for any reformer who seeks wide 
acceptance of his views. 


Owen’s community plans matured rapidly between 1816 and 1820. 
Previously his philanthropic endeavours had been directed to improving 
working and living conditions at New Lanark, and then to education 
and factory reform. The “distress” which followed the peace of 1815 
turned his attention to problems of the unemployed. In the Report to the 
Committee of the Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and 
Labouring Poor (1817) Owen diagnosed the causes of unemployment and 
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suggested as a remedy the formation of self-supporting communities, 
with accommodation arranged in a parallelogram of buildings, and 
provision for all the educational and social needs of the inhabitants. 
Here, in the form of an improved method of relieving the unemployed, 
was the first presentation of Owen’s famous ‘‘Plan”. Throughout 1817 
he carried on a large-scale publicity campaign on behalf of his Plan and, 
as he attracted both support and criticism, was forced to elaborate and 
refine his ideas. In the process of doing this he extended his Villages of 
Co-operation to include all classes, not just paupers. He spoke of 
millennial terms of the great advantages that his Plan would bring for 
the future of mankind; and in the Report to the County of Lanark, 
submitted in 1820, he formulated a mature version of his plans for 
communities. The details of the Villages of Co-operation were as in his 
earlier proposals, but now embedded in a theory of co-operative 
socialism and prophetic utterance. Owen’s Plan, which had begun as a 
method of unemployment relief, emerged as a scheme for the thorough 
reorganisation of society. Henceforth Owenism was thought of largely, 
though not exclusively, as a system of community building; and the 
largest practical commitment of Owen and his followers (measured by 
the amount of time, effort and capital involved) was to this end. 


On both sides of the Atlantic (for Owenism was an Anglo-American 
movement) the community, or Village of Co-operation, became the 
central institution of Owenism. In America at least sixteen communities, 
either avowedly Owenite or influenced considerably by Owenite ideas, 
were founded. In Britain there were seven Owenite communities, and 
another three experiments in which Owenites participated. Further, 
there were in both countries several projected communities which never 
materialised. About most of these communities we know very little, 
but for the three largest—New Harmony, Orbiston and Queenwood— 
material is more plentiful and secondary studies of them are available. 


Owenite Communities 


New Harmony was the earliest and the most ambitious Owenite 
community. To this day the little Indiana town on the banks of the 
Wabash river remains much the same as when Owen first saw it in 
December 1824 and made up his mind to buy it from the Rappites. 
Community life was begun there by the Owenites in May 1825 and 
continued amidst various vicissitudes until 1828, when the experiment 
was given up and the settlement lapsed into individualism. Lesser 
Owenite communities were also started in America in the 1820’s at 
Wanborough, Illinois (1825), Blue Spring, Indiana (1826), Kendal, 
Ohio (1826), Yellow Springs, Ohio (1825), Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 
(1826), and Nashoba, Tennessee (1825). In Britain community building 
followed a parallel though not so extensive course. As early as 1821 a 
Co-operative and Economical Society was formed by a group of 
London printers, whose object was to establish an Owenite community. 
They got as far as setting up an interim system of “family union” at 
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Spa Fields, under which they shared living costs while continuing to 
work at their normal jobs, and twenty-one families remained thus 
“congregated” until 1823. A more ambitious scheme for a complete 
Owenite community at Motherwell in Lanarkshire in 1822 failed to 
attract sufficient capital for its commencement; but in 1825 its chief 
promoter, Archibald James Hamilton, in association with Abram 
Combe, was able to launch the nearby Orbiston Community. This 
lasted until 1827 when, following the death of Combe, the experiment 
collapsed. A small Devon (or Exeter) Community can be traced for 
several months in 1826-27. But the next substantial Owenite effort was 
at Ralahine in Ireland in 1831-33. There a young squire, John Scott 
Vandeleur, converted his 618 acre estate into a co-operative association 
under the management of E. T. Craig, a Manchester Owenite, and the 
venture lasted for two years. Craig also appeared in the next Owenite 
community—at Manea Fen, Cambridgeshire, in 1838. A short-lived 
community at Pant Glas, Merionethshire, was begun by some Liverpool 
Owenites in 1840; and another Welsh community, at Garnlwyd, 
Carmarthenshire, was run by the Leeds Redemption Society from 1847 
to 1855. The main Owenite effort, however, went into Queenwood 
(“Harmony Hall’’) at East Tytherly, Hampshire, where the last major 
effort to build a community, from 1839-1845, was made. In America, 
the burst of Community building between 1825 and 1829 was followed 
by a period in which Owenism was dormant. But in 1843, amidst a 
general communitarian boom (mainly Fourierist), four new Owenite 
communities were founded: Promisewell in Pennyslvania, founded by 
the Society of One-Mentians (so named from St. Peter’s injunction, 
“Be ye of one mind’’); Goose Pond, also in Pennsylvania; Skaneateles, 
New York; and Equality in Wisconsin, composed of British immigrants 
under the leadership of Thomas Hunt, a London Owenite and Chartist. 


Problems and Priorities 


In the preceding chronology only Owenite communities have been 
mentioned, and with most of these Owen himself was not directly 
connected. It must be remembered, however, that many more com- 
munitarian experiments, secular and religious, were tried, and an even 
larger number was projected. One hundred and thirty communities in 
America before the Civil War can be identified. In many of these, and 
in similar British ventures, Owenite influences and personnel can be 
traced. Owenites recognised their affinity with other communitarians 
and were regarded by their contemporaries as part of a larger movement. 

The record of these “lost communities’, as George Jacob Holyoake 
called them, seems at first to be a dismal one. Few of them lasted more 
than two or three years, most of them were plagued by internal strife, 
and their impact on society at large appears to have been negligible. 
It is hardly surprising that the general verdict has been that they were 
a failure, particularly when contrasted with other methods of social 
reform which are judged to have been successful. The success-failure 
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dichotomy, however, is not adequate for analytical purposes, nor does 
it altogether square with the views of the communitarians themselves. 
Owenites always had explanations for the collapse of a particular 
community, and reaffirmed that their faith in the soundness of the 
“social principles” was unshaken. An experimental approach implied 
that there would be trial and error, not necessarily success. Moreover, 
a variety of factors could be adduced for the relative success or failure 
of an experiment. Despite Owenite blueprints no two communities were 
identical. Each one was a special blend of characteristics within a 
general Owenite communitarian framework. A judgement of failure in 
any absolute sense is not therefore very useful. The meaning of failure 
(or success) has to be considered in relation to the goals which the 
communities set themselves. 

The aims and objectives of the experiments were of three kinds. 
First, there were the declared aims of the community, usually embodied 
formally in a constitution or declaration. “‘For the promotion of science 
and industry”, declared the Blue Spring communitarians, “we, the 
undersigned, believing that the numerous ills which are inflicted on 
mankind ... may be avoided . . . by adopting the social system recom- 
mended to the world by Robert Owen, do mutually agree to enter into 
an association of union and co-operation.’”’ Second, underlying this, 
and not always revealed in the clauses of the constitution, were more 
general objectives. These were in the nature of assumptions about the 
role of the community in society at large. The goals of the community 
were interpreted as encouragement of certain processes or solution of 
various problems. Ralahine, for example, was regarded by its founder 
and later by its apologists, as a method of dealing with the “Irish 
problem” and avoiding future agrarian outrage. In the American 
communities Owenism frequently became a means of coping with the 
practical difficulties of pioneer settlement—and once these difficulties 
had been overcome the raison d’etre of the community seemed to 
disappear and it soon disintegrated. Third, the community could 
satisfy certain peronal goals, particularly of people who were in some 
way social misfits. It offered a solution to problems of personal deficiency 
or social maladjustment, and had an obvious appeal to those who 
sought security or escape from the world. The larger communities such 
as New Harmony and Orbiston collected their share of such types. 
The Owenite community was also attractive to a certain type of social 
reformer who wished to try out his theories in practice. All communities 
had their vegetarians, teetotallers, non-smokers and fresh-air-and- 
cold-water faddists. 


The Provision of Capital 


In their pursuit of these general goals, the individual communities 
wrestled with many common problems. The raising of capital to 
commence operations was perhaps the crucial issue. In his Report to 
the County of Lanark Owen considered four possible sources of capital: 
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landed proprietors or large capitalists, ‘‘established companies having 
large funds to expend for benevolent and public objects’’, parish and 
county authorities, and associations of farmers, mechanics and trades- 
men. All the Owenite communities which were founded in fact fell into 
the first or last categories. Nine communities were financed by a single 
person or by a small group of proprietors. The remainder relied upon 
the subscriptions or shares of the settlers themselves. Legal ownership 
was vested in the suppliers of capital, and this reality did not always 
harmonise with communitarian aspirations. Property relationships, and 
especially the degree of communism to be expected, were a fruitful cause 
or argument. Owen was in theory an advocate of community of property 
and equality or remuneration, but was by no means consistent in his 
statements at various times. In no Owenite community was complete 
communism attained. The nearest to it was communal ownership of all 
the land under some form of trusteeship and individual ownership of 
personal property. Nor was complete equality of remuneration practised, 
but rather credit was given according to the number of hours worked 
or the value of goods produced. Intertwined with arguments about 
property were issues of democratic control and leadership. In all 
communities careful provision was made for weekly or monthly 
meetings of all the members to discuss business and elect officers, and 
no aspect of community life seems to have flourished more strongly. 


Membership 


Details of the membership are available for some communities 
and enable us to try to answer the important question of what sort of 
people joined them. If the communities are surveyed as a whole the 
total membership embraces a wide range of social status and occupation. 
Retired philanthropists, business men, professionals, intellectuals, 
farmers, skilled artisans, labourers—together with their wives and 
children—can be found. Only members of the aristocracy were con- 
spicuously absent. Somewhat more usefui than this overall classification, 
however, is a division into communities with a relatively homogeneous 
membership (such as Blue Spring, Ralahine and Queenwood) and those 
which were heterogenous (like New Harmony, Yellow Springs and 
Orbiston). Contemporaries were very ready to correlate the amount of 
confusion and disagreement in a community with the degree of 
heterogeneity. The problem of selection of the membership was clearly 
of vital importance, but in many cases was given little attention. 


Economically there seems to have been no intrinsic reason why the 
Owenite communities should not have flourished—as did the shakers 
or the Amana communities or Oneida. Although in theory the Owenite 
Village of Co-operation combined both industry and agriculture, in 
practice the Owenite communities were all basically agricultural, the 
farming being carried on collectively. In most cases it was subsistence 
farming and in no community was large-scale commercial farming 
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undertaken. There was usually little surplus to sell. Similarly the small 
industries seldom did more than meet the needs of the community itself. 
The gap between this humble reality and the grandiose ideals portrayed 
by Owen and the propagandists for communitarianism could hardly 
have been greater. In no case was a community built which conformed 
to the ideal specifications laid down for optimum numbers, size of land 
holding, types of members and architectural design. No community had 
anywhere near the two thousand members regarded by Owen as 
necessary for a viable experiment. The famous parallelogram design 
was never translated into bricks and mortar. In fact Owenites had to 
adapt their ideas as best they could to what was available, braced by 
that optimism which they had learned from their leader. “Let the 
business be at once set about in good earnest”, proclaimed Owen in 
the Report to the County of Lanark, “‘and the obstacles which now 
seem formidable will speedily disappear.” Alas, the experience of 
community building in Britain and America proved otherwise. 


This essay is based on material in the author’s “Robert Owen and 
the Owenites in Britain and America” (London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1969), which contains further detail and documentation. 
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